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FOREWORD 


Several forces are at pains to-day to reshape the direction 
of Gclucationo One of them is represented in education's post-Sputnik 
concern with procesSf Since Bruner's now classic thesis that 'any 
subject can be taunht effectively in sonie intellectually honest form 
to any child at any stage of development'^ the teaching profession 
has witnossed the development, refinement, dissemination and assimi¬ 
lation jf numerous ideas and practices, incorporating process as 
content. 


Another force centers on education's increasing attention to 
the affect (feeling) in the classroom to humanize education and indi¬ 
vidualize instruction. To be a teacher is to be a creative artist 
in the medium of human lives, to be able to quicken into action the 
intellectual life of the child. It is truism to say that cLassroom 
teaching effectiveness depends on the quality of the teacher, which 
in turn, depends to a large extent on the quality of the teacher 
education programme. 

The skill-based approach to learning to tench has boon found 
useful for developing teaching conpetenco in student-teachors, and to 
restructure, reconstruct and revitalize the existing system of teacher 
education. The experimentation has now made it possible to make 
teaching fairly scientific, by applying 'micrccritcria approach' to 
teacher training. Innovations such as micro teaching thus constitute 
yet another force in this direction. 

The document of the National Council for Teacher Education 
^ NCTE) ontitled"TeachGr 'Education Curriculum. A Frame Work" has 
expressed the consensus of opinion on the need for change in teacher 
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trnining programnes at all levels. Efforts are being made to re¬ 
structure teacher education on the lines recoinrnended in the frame¬ 
work. One of the rccoraendations of the document pertains to the 
provision of a 'Core Training Programme Package', Once tho core 
skills ore mastered individually, they can be integrated through 
guided training. This creates the take-off stage for the student- 

( 

teacher t; face the live classrooir, situation with more competonce. 

It was in this background, that this project was undertaken to 
facilitate a smaath change over to modern teacher education# I must 
express my gratitude to the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi, for sponsoring the project. 


I am glad to see that this project, which started only in 
April IP80 has been successfully completed within the scheduled 
period of eight months. But for the sustained effort put forth by 
ny colleague. Dr. f'lathew George, it would not have been possible to 
bring out this publication in this farm in such a short time. This 


project report highlights the quintessence of the whole experiment 
and I hope it will be interesting, informative and educative to all 
those who are interested in teacher education and research in the area 


^/f 111icroteaching. 
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THE PRUBl£Pl 


Host teacher education prQnr.::.rnrn 0 c contjxn’ ciu-ou baa.-;, ^nr-'-ro- 
nentso course ujorky Gb^'■ i ;awlon in the scnool/i and sturJent tenchj.ng:. 

The rationale for sLich a programme is fairly ojvinuSo Cour- .50 attempt 
to give starient teachers the prere njisita knawledge -f fact:-' and priiT- 
ciples necessary for teaching?; obc;erv/a’:iar.s allou th^:n to :rjlr.to this 
knoujlDdgQ to real situatjons? and student ttacning p'^rr’^its thorn to 
gain expecience in applying the newly acipiircd professiunal I^nawlcdySo 
Such o traditional piogramme is insuffic:-jnt becausu it defines much 
of the preparation for toaching as passive instead of activej unrear- 
listic instead of realistic and general instead of specifiCo 

The major weaknesses of the existing system of professional 
education of teachers have been repeatedly pointed out by tho Univ/f.r- 
sity Education Commission ( 1949)5 the Secondary Education Commisoiun 
( 1953)5 the International Team on Teachers and Curricula in Secondary 
Scho-ila ( 1954 ), and also have been highlighted by the Education Comr- 
mission (19 64^66). The detailed report submitted by the various visit^ 
ing teams of tho working groups sot up by the National Council for 
Teacher Education( NCTE), after having screcnod through oXtensjvG data 
backed up by on-thG^-spot observ/atinns of sampled toochor training in'*' 
stitutiens, have reaffirmed the aouvo rriontioned oL.— .atluns(‘19 7E) 

These Commissions have recommended.that student tonnhing aspect of 
teacher preparation programme in India needs to be replaced by trying 
out new alternatives on empirical basis as it is the pivot of teacher 
preparation programmo. 

In the light of the rGcomrnendntions, efforts at improving 
student toaching done are sporadic^ unplanned and devoid of empirical 
ovidenoo* They do not touch the most important aspect, namelyy the 
development of teaching skills^ Researches done at the national 
level in this area reveal that? (i) emphasis is on telling rather 
than doing ( Palsane and Ghanchi, 19675 flerr ot alo, 1969); (ii) supor^ 
vision of practice teaching is haphazard and indiBcrii’ninating( Upasani;, 
1966; Palsane and Ghanchi, 1967; Clasoph^ 1967; flarr et al, , 1969 ; 



Srivastava, 1070$ Soikio, 19715 nohrotra, 1974; and Singh, '19?G,; (iii) 
Feodbnck is giabal and not in specific bchauioural terms (Pncs.i, 1977); 
(iu) There is no, uniformity in the number of lessons to be " ict i 
(Sharma, 1966; Upasani, 1966; rfellaya, 196l3; palsane and Gha.n hj.j 
1967; Singh, 1976); (u) Student teaching fulfills only the official 
requirements and nothing more in terms of teaching skills ('''CCRT, IGSD); 
and (v/i) Student teachers do net ht.uu favourable attitude tamards the 
student teaching programme ( Uerma, 1968; Srivastava, '197P; Gaikia, 1971; 
and Kaul, 1972). 

The most important reason far the above state qf affairs is 
that there is no empirical basis for teacher education programmes. To 
bridge the gap between theory and practice, it was felt to try out new 
techniques whose effectiveness has been established in the West. One 
such technique is skill-based microteaching technique. By its very 
nature, it encourages a combinaticn of theory and practice, rosearr. h 
and training, innovation and implementation. This technique w^c firrt 
introduced nt Stnndford University by Allen and Ryan ( 1969)„ It i/ac 
boen proved as one of the best methods for training teachers in teachor 
preparation programme abroad (Allen and Ryan, 1969; ric Intyre. 1978 ; 
ricAleese and Unwin, 1971; Yeung ot al, 1971; and many ethers). 

^ Approach t o Learni nn to T e ach 

Looking at various dofinitions of teaching it is observed that 
teaching itself is a complex activity and therefore training for teacii- 
ing becomes more cumplex. With a view to reducing the complexity of 
this process, Gago (1963) has suggested 'microcritoria' approach to 
teacher effectiveness. When it is applied to teaching, one analyses 
teaching into a number of teaching acts or behaviours of the teacher. 
These teaching nctivities, both verbal and nonverbal processes produ¬ 
cing export, rapid and accurate performance directed to promote learn¬ 
ing in the pupils, are called teaching skills. The teaching skills 
can be defined ns those specific teaching acts/behaviours the teacher 
uses, which aro observable, demonstrable, moasurabloj and which can be 
developed through training. These teaching acts/behaviours aro called 
into play by teachers to attain certain predetermined instructional 
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abjcctiy/GS« Each teaching skill is n subset of teaching. In other 
words, teaching constitutes a number of interrelated teaching skills 
which occur at pre-instructional, instructional and post instructional 
stages. 

Explaining the complexity of learning hou to teach, Brown 
( 1975 ) has given anologios of learning tu fly jumbo jets and to trans¬ 
plant heart which require a large number of skills. No flying schooJ 
or medical faculty expects its trainees to perform the ultimate tasks 
of flying jets or transplanting hearts unless basic skills care mosteredo 
In the same way, teaching also has its repertoire of skills. If these 
cannot be identified and taught many teacher educators arc guilty of 
a huge confidence trick (Passi, 1976), On the basis of different 
teaching tasks identified, the following skills may be called Basic/ 
Core Teaching skillsr. ( i) skill of'stimulus variation^ (ii) skill of 
introducing a lesscpy (iii) skill of explaining; (iw) skill of illust¬ 
rating with examples; (v) skill of probing questioning? (v/i) skill of 
reinforcement; (vii) skill of using blackboard; (viii) skill of achiev¬ 
ing closure; and (ix) skill of recognizing attending behaviour (doshi, 
1980), 

The ^Teacher Education Curriculum - A Framework' approved by 
the NCTE expresses the consensus of opinion on the need for change in 
teacher training courses at all different levels. Efforts are being 
made to develop teachor training programmes cn tho lines recommended 
in tho framework. One of the significant recommendations of the Frame¬ 
work pertains to the provision of a 'Core Training Programme package* 
(CTPP) as a part of Area *C ’ doaling with ContenVCuiTrflethodolegy 
courses. This is a new area of work aining at the development of 
such basic skills which are noeded by all the teachors to bo succes¬ 
sful an their work. In fact the CTPP is meant to develop the studont- 
teachers n.s skilled artisans in the art of teaching. The provision, 
of this package provides both an opportunity and a challenge to ovor- 
come the weakness of the existing training courses. The opportunity 
to provide repeated practice for the acquisition of basic/core skills 
in toaching in a simplified teaching situation, Onco the core teaching 
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skills artj. mastered incliv/idually^ these are integrated into the com- 
pQsite teaching skill through guided training and finally exposure to 
real, liUL classroom teaching siti ation. 

^ ^ dha t Flicrateaching is 

Hicroteaching is a treoining cancept that can bo applied at 
various proservice and in*"service stages in the professional dovolop- 
ment. of teachers. It is defined as 'a system of cuntrollod practice 
that makes it possible to concentrate on specific teaching behaviour 
nnd to practise teaching under controlled conditions' (Alien and Eve, 
196 g)«- nicroteaching provides student-teacher with a prnCtico setting 
for instruction in which the normal complexitios of the classroom arc 
reduced and in whioh they receive a great dual of feedback on his per¬ 
formance in individual setting. Tc minimi^G the compleXitiGS of the 
normal tonching oncounter, one skill is practised at a timo, with 
small number of pupils and short duration cf time and content is re¬ 
duced to single, simple concopt. 

Fundamentally microtenohing is an idea, at the euro of which 
lie Five essential propositions. Firstj mierntoaching is real tcach- 
ing- Although the toaching situation is a constructed unc in the 
sense that teacher and students work together in a practice situation, 
novortholess, bonafide teaching does take place. Second, microtoaching 
lessens the complexities of normal classroom teaching, Class size, 

‘ scope of content, and time arc all reduced. Third, microtoaching 
focuses on training for the accomplishment of specific tasks^ Fourth, 
microteaching allows for the increased control of prnctico. Fifth, 
microtoaching greatly expands the feedback dimension in teaching. 
Skinnerian theory of ’shaping’ or 'successive approximations' in ac¬ 
quiring the new pattern of behaviour seems to have been applied to 
tead-h-foQdba^ckrroplan^mGtGnch-rGfeudback pattorn in the microteaching. 

'I • ^ Signif ica nce of Simulat ed Situations 

The organisation of the microteaching preactice sessions for 
student-teachers has tc be carefully planned* Practice is, of course, 
a preroquisite for many learning activities including learning to 
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t^ach, PrncticG in the normal classroom by a student—teacher brings 
with it certain constraints. For one thing, pupils arc there to be 
skillfully taught, not practised on. It is common experience that 
most student teachers feel shy in facing full class sessions at least 
in the boginning. ‘They often fool embarassed when pupils in the clasc^ 
room take ndwantage of the inexperience of the student'-tuachor and 
create problems doliberntGlyr The general nature of comments offered 
by teachor-educators on such practice sessions, hardly help in deVGlojj- 
ing skills on the part of stucbnt-tGacherSo microtcaching is orgf>^ 
nised in simulated situations, it prowides a safe practice ground. 

Scafoty is for the intending teachers as well as for pupils. The pro¬ 
blems, of discipline and tension are lesser for the student tGachor. 

Pupils also need not suffer like guinco pigs under the novice teacher. 
Besides, many of the administrative problems in arranging practice 
teaching tare reduced os micro teaching can be IrnplementecJ in simulated 
situations in the training institutions where student teachers act 
as pupils. 

Other professions hav (3 built into their training programme 
opportunities for safe preactico. The law student has his moot court. 

The medical student has his cadaver and his rounds in the clinico The 
aircraft pilot has his link trainer. The actor has his closely super¬ 
visee! rehearsals. Likewise, before initiating the intending teachers to 
actual classroom teaching, they may be put to practise core teaching 
skills in simulated situations till such time as a minimum competonco 
and confidence is achieved by them. Simulation, in this situation, 
would imply dividing student teachers in small groups whore one 
student—teacher, by turn, would take the position of o teacher and 
others would act as pupils to allow practice on Use of specific skills. 
The performance of each student—teacher would bo commentod upon by 
the group in order to facilitate tho student—toacher to understand 
his woaknoss. Taking note of these comments, the student teacher 
would replan his porformance and keep on repoating this cycle till a 
satisfactory level of performance is reached* Thus microteaching Is 
designed to provide student-*teachers with a safio sotting for the acqui¬ 
sition of the techniques and skills of their profession. It can also 
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be usGcl to ifnpruuG clnssrocrn performance of ir>-service teachers^ 

If properly conducted, it will help individualize instructiccp enhance 
self-image and improve sensitivity of the participants tDiJ: rds tuaciv- 
ing skills, It is an innovative technique which puts tho audience 
cn the stage* 

integration of Tea ching. S^kills ' ■ • 

The mastery of core teaching skills is the moans to roach 
the goal of integrating them to facilitate teaching offectiuGnesSo 
Integratian of tho tonching skills rofers to the process through 
which this ability is acquired by a student teacher* Integration 
can be dofined as the process through which a student-tonchor acquires 
the ability to perceive with precision the teaching situation in its 
entirely, select and organise the component teaching strategy in the 
desired sequence to form effective patterns for realising the spoci- 
fisd instructional objectives and use them with case and fluency« 

There arc a number of integration strategies of teaching skillSv% Summa- 
tiVQ strategy, additive strategy, diode strategy and subsumption 
strategy arc same of them* In miniteaching the integration of teaciV 
ing skills is emphasized* The quality of teaching depends an the 
degree of harmony of integration of independent teaching skills sui¬ 
table' to the various classroom situations and subject ruquiremonts* 

"I • ^ of" Literature 

1*6*1 Studies on Hicroteaching and Teaching Self-concept 

Tho stilfconcopt is now regarded as being theoretically and 
empirically important for personality and behaviour* It is essen- 
tial for the stability of the personality too. Once it has emerged, 
it is presont either as figure or ground in all behaviour^ The self 
is the product of social interaction and includes all those learnt 
aspects that tho person regards as *mG' or ’mine’* Selfconcept has 
been defined as the most personal, meanings a person attributes to 
tho Self (Ramkumar, 1971)* Teaching selfconcopt actually emorgos in 
a person acting in the role of teaching as a result of interactive 
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instruction in the clossrooin. It includes tho totality of attitudos 
and assessments a toachor has about tho person, process and product 
aspects of one's auin toaching self namely teacher personality, class¬ 
room teaching process and teaching effoctiv/eness rGspcctiuolye 

Although there may bo cliffculty in changing the sulf, GV/idence 
suggests that it can be changed by ccntrolled experience (Staines', 

197D)* The teaching selfconcept of student teacher is in a state of 
flux and in the prucess ..if evolution duringtho training poriod, which 
helps him to discover his teaching self. Every student teacher attein" 
pts during the training period to protect ond onhance his own -self. 

This constitutes the powerful motive behind the teaching behaviour* 

The classroom behaviour in a particular context, to a certain oxtont, 
is determined by one's perception of oneself and of one's situation. 

A trainee who carries an accurate concept of his teaching self,can 
improve it through micro teaching in simulated situation where positive 
feedback is given to reinforcb the desirable behaviour and perfui?- 
ninnce of skills. There are mainly three types of teaching self in 
student teachers:; the ideal teaching self, the perceivod teaching 
self and the real teaching self. The ideal teaching self is the 
teaching self an intending teacher wishes and attempts to have. The 
perceived teaching self is the self he perceives he has and the real 
teaching self is the teaching self, his significant others see in him. 
riicrotenching in simulated situation has tho built-in system to 
enhance the self-image of studGnt-teacher through the positive foodback 
□f the significant others. The repeated teach and reteach performance 
in front of the significant others humani 2 e the student teaching and 
facilitate the progress towards ideal teaching self-concept which 
a student teacher is keen to have# 

Khatry(l973) found that there was significant relationship 
betWDon self concept of teachors and their professional adjustment. 

On the controry, Firestone (1973) could not find any relationship 
between student teaching effectiveness and their selfconcopt. Simi¬ 
larly, Thompson (l9 73) cauld. not find any relationship botwoon solf— 
imago of teachers and their teaching effectiveness. The only known 



Inclinn study on micrutGOchinQ ond its effect on tonching self concept 
is that of Dosajh( 1^75). Ho tried to study the chongo of teaching 
selfconcopc of teacher trainees through microtcnchinj. The trainees 
wecc asked to evaluate their teaching perfermanco before and nftor 
at least tuio microteaching sessions* Their solf—uvaluations uicro 
compared mith their supervisor's evaluations* In all cases there 
mas significant change in the teaching selfconcept of the teacher 
trainees. It mr.y bo mentioned here that the number of studies in the 
area of teaching self-concupt and microtcaching are very feu and the 
findings of the studies mentioned above are contradictory and in¬ 
conclusive* 

1,6,2 Studies i.n nicrcteaching and Teaching Cempotence 

There arc plenty of studies in this area uf microtenching and 
teaching competence in India and abroad. As there is general consenr 
sus about the positive effect of microteaching on teaching competence 
of student teachers as well as teachers in service, the main findings 
are summarized bGlom* 

(i) Microteaching is feasible in terms of time, money and 
development of teaching skills among student teachers 
(Abraham, 1974; doshi, 1974; Rnssi and Shah, 19745; and 
Passi, 19 77), 

( ii) Feedback systems ore uffoctive in the development of 
teaching skills (Thresiamma, 1976; Passi, 1977; and 
Das, Passi and Singh, 1976)* 

( iii) When compared to traditional student teacher programme, 
microteaching develops teaching skills among student 
teachers to a significant extent (Chudasama, '1971? 
Bhattacharya, 1974; Singh, 1974; and Uaze, 1976), 

(iv) Microteaching is superior to conventional student teach¬ 
ing programme in the development of general toaching com¬ 
petence (Das et al., 1976; Doshi, 1977; Passi, 1977? 

S harms, 19 77)* 



1«7„1 Need for the Study and Statement of the Problem 

From the theoretical context of the present study^ (1*1) 
it is seen that a sound programme of prcfossional education of tea- 
chors is essential for the qualitativ/c improv/cment of education. As 
the prev/ailing picture of teacher preparation programme is not satis¬ 
factory, the need for restructuring and rowitalizing it at all levels 
is seriously felt*, From the revieu of literature on microteaching 
and teaching sclf-concept it uas found that the studies in 

that area tJcrc feu and their findings ucre contradictory, and incon-" 
elusive. The need for more studies on the impact of microteaching 
□n the teaching self-concept of student-teachers was also felt. 
Similarly, from the studies of microteaching and teaching competence 
(1.6.2), it ijjns found that microteaching luas an effective and ocono- 
mical skill—based approach to improve teaching competence and teacher 
training. The development of technical skills of teaching contributed 
to the development of general teaching competence. But the studies 
on the effectiveness of various strategius of integration of teaching 
skills are in the embryonic stage. Honce the need for moce studies 
for probing the effectiveness of various strategies of integration 
□ f ‘teaching skills was also felt. Accordinglyy the present study 
was titled ’’Effect of nicroteaching on Teaching Self—concept and 
Teaching Competence of Studentr-teacherso" 

1.7.2 Objectives 

The project wns designed to study s , : ” 

(i) effect of microteaching on teaching self-concept of 

student teachers in the control group and oxporimental 
group separately? and 

( ii) effect of rnicjboteaching ns well as integration of skills 
□n teaching competence of student .teachers, 

1.7.3 Hypotheses 

The follQfcJing null hypotheses were tested? 

(i) There is no significant difference between the pretest 
and posttest mean teaching selfconcept scores of control 



of tonchorSo 

(ii) There is no significant diffeiencG betUGcn t,hr..-prctust 
and post test mean teaching selfconcept acoroa or expe¬ 
rimental group of student-tenchors* 

(iii) Theru is no significant diffpronco betmoen the. moan 

gain scoras in tanching competence of control group and 
experimental group of student'=*‘tcachors. 

In the present study^ these hypjotheses were tested and 
uas fixed as the criterion le\/el for rejecting or retaining any of 
them- 

® ^ L_i^.itati;'j ns of the Study 

The limitoticns of the study luere mainly four. First, only 
fiue basic teaching skills uere selected for practice by all student- 
teachers. Second, the treatment was in the simulated situation® 
Third, Sampling uas done irrespuctiwe of the method subjects of the 
student-teachers. Lastly, no comporison coulcj be made bctuioon the 
control group and the experimental group on the mean gain scores 
on tbeaching self-concept. 

"IQrcjanisa tion of the Resear ch Rep ort 

There are four chapters in tf^iis research report. In the first 
chapter, the .theoretical context of the prcbltim, reWieu of litoraturo 
relating to microteaching and teaching solf-cencept, and microtcachin 
and teaching compctonco, need of the study, st.ntoment of the problem, 
the objectiv/es of the study, the hypotheses aiij the limitations of 
the study are presented. The socond chapter is dei/oted. to the de¬ 
sign Lif the study, sampling, tools used, procetJure for collection of 
data and statistical techniques usod in the s-i^udy. Description and 
analysis of data, testing of tho hypotheses and interpretation of 
results arc giv/en in the third chapter# The fxrnl chapter draujs 
together the main findings, conclusions, their implications and sug¬ 
gestions fer further research# 



CHAPTER - n 


rCThDD AIMD PROCEDURE 

Th-S chnptor is dov/oted to the doscription of rriothod and 
procedurG of the present study, 

Do^ ign of tho Study 

Jn tho present experimental study microtoQching uqs treated 
as independent variable, and teaching self-ccncopt and teaching com¬ 
petence of student-teachers were treated as dependent variables. To 
obtain the pretest and post’test scores Indore Teaching CompotencG 
Scalu (ITCS) was used for observation and Teaching Self-concept Scale 
(tSCS) was used for self rating bofore the commoncement of the treat¬ 
ment and at the end of it. Thus the schema was as follows s 

Schematic Prosontation 


Pretesting 3 

Observation of two regular . lessons in school setting by the 
supervisors using ITC5 and administration of TSCS* 

Hicroteachinq Treatm ents 

After proper orientation^ micrbteaching treatment was given in 
simulated situation by practising five independent core/basic toaching 
skills. 


Treatment for the Contr ol Group! N=1 □), Treatment for, the Experimental 

I proup (N=10) 

Observation of four regular lessons ' Orientation to integration of 
of 30 minutes each followed by tra- ' toaching skills, demonstration 
ditional feedback for 5 minutes by ^ lesson by supervisor followed by 
the supervisor. Total time for each’ discussion with special roferencG 
student teacher=140 minutes Treat- ' to the. five skills and Integra— 
meat was in the simulated situatioHo tion of those teaching skills 

^ (summative model) on the items an 
’ ITCS. Each student gave four 1 e2- 

* ssons of 25 minutes duration and 

* it was followed by immodiato feocJ- 
’ back by the supurvisor for ton 

' minutes on the basis of items on 
^ ITCS, Total time fur each student 

* teacher=140 minutes. Treatment 

____ ^ was in the simulated situation, 

Fbst Testing s Actual classroom observation of two regular lessons of 

30 minutes each by the supervisors using. iTCS jfOjllowod by administration 

of TSCS. " _ __ _ 

----- '"1 ^ 
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2*2 Sampling 

Thn aaniplu canaistecl of twenty atUdcnt-teachers, auluctod 
from a gr^up of sixty uilling stu^'ont toachors from a training college 
in Shillong. They wero div'idod into two groups c, ,.un onch as controj 
and expurimontal grou'-''^„ I lie matching was dor.a based on intelligencG, 
sox, -ago, qualificaticn and teaching experience. For equating thom 
on intelligenccj the Culture Fair intolligenco Test (Scale 3) was used. 
In each group fifty per cent of the student-teachers wore mnlcs and 
av/erago age of the group,was 24.85, There'were two post graduates 
and eight graduates in each group, Tho',:-: nuerage teaching eXperienco 
was less than a, year. The names of the participants in the project 
are given in Appendix C, 

T ools Used 

The following tcols were used for the purpose noted against 
each. . 

,1, Culture Fair Intelligonce Test (Scale 3) was administered 
for solecting the matching groups, 

2. Indore Teaching Competence Scale (ITCS) mas used for find¬ 
ing out the teaching competence of student tonchers in 
terms of integration of teaching skills (Appendix a), 

3. Observation schedules and rating scales relating.to tho 
five basic skills - e|<ills of probing questioning, stimulus 
variation, reinforcement, '.explaining and illustrating with 
examples ( Pass!, 1976), were utilized for giving feedback 
diiT'inn micTef.n.qnhi i.q treatment. 

4. Teaching Self-concept Scaif.. (tSCS) was used for self 
rating tho teaching seif-aaricept of student teachers as 

: perceiuod by them, ' 

Of these the first three tools are standarai^arj instruments 
which have been used in investigations on microteaching, Tbe fourth 
tool namely, TSCS, was constructed especially for use in the prcr!Mi,+. 
study. 
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Construction of Foriching Self-concopt Scr.le 

Thu TSCo lltio r.’oyolG pu l! for mopcurinc; the toachino self ^-concept 
of stude-nt-tunchurs as pGreniv/ud by them^ It was In thu of ci 

fiVL.’-puint suir ration gcOjO. The prccoduru fnlluuGL has been dG£>- 
cribod in detail nci fnllGLjs*; 

The first step was the att^'mpt tu L'efine the tern 'tcvicliing 
SDlf“C.'nce‘pt'c After referrinn the literature, three definitions itiere 
frarnecl f-.r further scrutiny by experts. On the basis of genurnl agrcGr' 
i-.ent about their aptness, une of then was chosoHo This dufiniticn 
stressed the totality :'f attitudes and assessments n teacher has about 
different aspects of one’s ewn tenchinQ self namely teacher persnntality, 
classroom teaching process and teaching effectiveness respectively^ 

The next step was identification of adjectives relevant to 
the person, process anc' product aspects of teaching solfconcept from 
the literature.- A preliminary list of 83 adjectives relevant to 
person aspect, and 01 codjectives relevant to the toachinu process and 
its effectiveness was prepared which formed Part A and Part B respe¬ 
ctively, The servicEiS of twenty-five experts, selected from the Uni¬ 
versity Department of Educational Fics'earch anc! Studies, [CHU, and 
Training colleges in Shillong, were sought to judge the suitability 
□f each word relating to the aspect of the teaching selfconcepto 
They were requested to tick mark against each word in one of the 
appropriate columns shown as suitable, quite suitable, not suitable 
anc' undecidod. Based on their judgements, the final list of forty 
words belonging to A part, and sixty words belonging to B part were 
retained in the fincal form of TSCS containing lOP adjectives. There 
are positive and negative words in the five point scale, marked 'very 
much like this,' ’much like this', ’ uncertain’, 'not like this’ and 
'not at all like this’, against each word. The respondent had to 
selfrate by putting a cross mark in any one of the five choices 
against each word in the appropriate column. Thus there were 100 
adjectives in the TSCS in the form of a self rating five-point scale*, 

The maximum possible score on TSCS was 400 and the minimum zero. The 
final form of the TSCS is given in Appendix B, 
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Relinbility 

I", order to find out the test-retest relinbility of the 
scale, it luas. administered'on a sample of 42 stuutjii„ ceachors in a 
college of education jn Shillong twice with an interval of four 
weeks. The results are given in Table 2<,1. 


TABLE 2J 

riAWS, STAMDARD DEVIATIONS AND TEST-RETEST RELIABILITY CDEEFI- 
CIENT OF THE SCORES ON FIRST AND SECOND ADniNlSTRATlON 
OF THE TEACHING SELF-CONCEPT SCALE ON STUDENT 
TEACHERS ( N=42 ) 


N 

and 

SD_ 

} First 
i Administra- 
J._tipn 

1 

Second 

} Administra^ 

1 tion 

J Test-re^ J 

} test Rc- ' } 
j_ liability 1 

Level of 
Signifi¬ 
cance 

n 

312,30 

314.88 



SD 

37,9 6 

33.32 

0,99 

0,01 


The data in Table 2,1 shows that the Rs of- the first and 
second auninistratien were 312,31 and ,314.03 with Eds 37,96 and 33,32 
respectively. The ' r' between the scores cf the two tests was 0.99 
which was significant at 0,01. level. 

T.he split-half reliability of the TSCS was also found by 

administering it on 46 student teachers. The results are presented 
in Table 2,2, , , , , 
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TABLE 2.2 


hean: , standard dev/iatidns a d split-half reliability coeffi¬ 
cient BETWEEN THE ODD AND EVEN ITEL5 OF THE TEACHING SELF- 
CONCEPT SCALE RELATING TO SjUDENT TEACHERS( [\|=46) 


\ 1 

Items ’ Hean \ Standard Deviation 

t I 

i * 


Split-ha If 
reliability 
coefficient 


Level of 
signif i- 
canCB 


Udd items 155^37 17*93 

Even items 157:20 ' 16*13 


□ *99 0.01 


Table 2*2 shous that the split-half reliability coefficient 
between the scores on odd and even items of JSCS on n sample of 46 
ptudent teachers was 0,99* The reliability coefficient of the whole 
test was calculated by using the Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula^ 

It was also 0^9^ o 

2*4 Proce dure 

Step Is Selection of the sample (caption 2.2) 

Stop 2s Pretestings The twenty student teachers were observed 
twice during practice teaching in their classroom teaching situation 
for 30 minutes each in their method subjects both by the Ounior 
Research el low in the project and the principal investigator after 
finding their interobserver reliability. The average of the obser¬ 
vation on ITCS of each student formed the pretest teaching competence 
score. Before commencement of micro teaching treatment, TSCS was 
administered for finding out the pretest teaching selfconcept scores* 

Step 3S Orientation to nicrotenchings Theoretical discussion 
about the concept of microteaching was done and the merits and de¬ 
merits were cxploined to the respondents. 

Step 4- Discussion of the Skill of Probing Questionings The 
deta:‘Is for discussion about the skill were taken from Pass! ( 1976)* 
The twenty student-teacher’s were trained in observing and rating 
the cornponentG of the skill. 
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Stop 5« Presentation of Deifionstration tesaoRn The mo'-al Je^json 
far uho skill of probinr] questinning ( Pasnij 1976) was p’^^-oontecj by 
the principal inwestigator and it rJ:acuscrd ■ ''j.r’.ng a 

copy cf tho rnociGl inssopr 

Step 6:. PlanninQ of the r'Ucr.olessona ^ Lnr.h student tcaoher proparod 
one rnicrolesson in their method si '-iject aacording to the .‘ .sson format 
of the model lesson. suppliccJo 

Step 7'^ Presentation of the First R; ■roleJ^aon? T"--' S'^'ijoent tea.ohcr • 
presente:! their microlessons in simulati d eit'iations with poors acting 
as pupiX.a,> The number of peers ranged f am 8 to IOj;. ! horn was ono 
pear supervisor and one supervisor to observe and givn feedback to uacb 
student i.n an individual setting immediately after ’teach* and ’retnach’, 
"ho pGor supervisor gave feedback first and it wao folloiijed by tliar oi 
t If?, rupervisoro The same lesson was retaught to anotlior set of pc^’CvS 
'baliouBC by rofoodback by peer supervisor and tlic supervisoro Th^ ^^ime 
distribution was as follows^ 

Teachf-6nits 5 Fe-jedbacl^^-Smts;; Replan^-12 mtsf; Fvut0acb''-6 mtsf. Rev oedbgck'S 
mts:; Toaal time for one rnicrolGSSon=:36 mts« This is .ormed a? one m’rro- 
teaching cyclB® There wore rnicrolesaans in each cyclr^ aTthougn v.iil 
contoiil: for tooch and retcach lossana in th^- aam: cv'. in was Lhc aarnc^ 

Dne microteaching cycle is given in Tab^e 2«3u 

Srnp 8s Presentation of SBCond Nicroiesson^ acop 7 was repeated 
with another micro lesson on a different unit from the same or different 
subject^ Thus there were four microlessons in tiijo cycles for each 
skillf . ' ■ ' 

Step 9 r Skill of ScLmulus V/ariation? fill studsnt teachers repeated 
steps ^3 with the skill Of stimulus variction-j 

Sept 10' Skill of Teinfurcemont2 All student teachers repeated 
steps 4^0 with the slc’ll of rainforcemont^ 

atop 11s Skill of Lxplalnines The student toachers repeatod stops 
4‘”B with the skill of explaininoj 

5tep 122 Skill of i'llu5trating with Examples? The trainees repeated 
steps 4-B With this skill 
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The teaching skills were observed by the peer supervisor and 
supervisor with the help of corresoonding observation Schedules (fre¬ 
quency as well as rating) given in (passi, 197c)o 

The, Steps 1^12 ware corfitnon to the control and experimental 
groupso From step 13 onwards there was treatment variation between 
the control group and the experimental group* 

StG[>13; Treatment Variations 

Treatment for the control groups Each student teacher in the conr 
trol group gave four regular lessons in simulation with peers acting as 
pupils* Each lesson was for 30 mts and it was followed by traditional 
feedback for 5 mts. The total time for one lesson was 35 mts and for 
each student in the control group for four lessons it was 14Q mts. 

Treatment for the rxperimental Groups The experimental group was 
oriented to the concept and need for integration of teaching skills for 
20 mts. They were given instructional material on integration of teaching 
skills. One,demonstration lesson by the supervisor was conductod in 
simulated situation for 25 mts integrating the teaching skills by sum- 
mative strategy with special reference to the five skills selected. 

This Was followed by a discussion with the experimental group for 25 mts 
on the twenty items of ITC5 and also with respect to the demonstration 

lesson. Each student in the experimental group prepared four lesson 

plans of 25 mts each. They were presented in the simulated situation 
and ifiir.,ediate feedback in detail on the basis of the items of ITCS was 

given for ten minutes.by the supervisor. The number of peers was 4-9, 

' \ ' ' ' 

There was no reteach of the lesson. For' each lesson 35 minutes were 
spent and for four lessons of each student 140 minutes were spent, 

Step-14- Fbst -tjestings The twenty student teachers gave two regular 
lessons in their method subjects in real classroom setting for 30 mts 
each. They were observed on ITCS, it was followed by’adm-inisltratien of 
TSCS, The Tasponses- were scarred and tabulated. 
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In the treatment stage somo innovations were added to motivate 
the involvement of the trainees. Before conKiiGncoiiL of pi^O''.ioe of 
each skillj sociometric tost uias conducted to select, the peer super- 
visor (microteaching,partner) from the opposite sex. The chosen peer 
supervisor acted ns the significant other to modify the behaviour of. 
each trainee. It was found that the sociornetric status of student- • 
teachers uiero undergoing change based on their performance in each 
skill. The Selection of equal number of student teachers belonging 
to either sex was helpful tn introduce variety in the various rolsS, 

At the end of practice of each skill, the progress in performance was 
put on the notice board against the name of each trainee, Noreaver, 
the best performers were given one more chance to exhibit their per¬ 
formance in front of all student-teachers, and the concerned demonstra¬ 
tion- lessons were taped in recognition of the best performance from 
the group. All student teachers got the opportunity to act as micro- 
teacher, peer supervisor and pupil in the ten microteaching chicles. The 
minimum number of micro lessons observed by each trainee was i.'d. Since 
the student teachers belonged to different method subjects, their intej>- 
oction in the simulated situation helped to improve their general 
knowledge as well, 

2,6 Statistical Techniques Used 

fleans and standard deviations were found for the pretest, post¬ 
test and gain scores on TSCS and ITCS for control group and experimontal 
group, further, product moment correlation coefficient was computed 
between related scores. Significance of the difference between means 
were tested using 't' for coreelated data. 

The next chapter presents description and analysis of data 
and interpretat on of results. 
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DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA AND INTERFRCTA-. 

TION OF RESULTS ... 

This chnptE.: is devoted to the analysis of data relatinu to the 
objectives of the study, testing of t'ho hypotheses and interpretation 
of results. The data relating to teaching selfconcept of student 
teachers, teeting of the hypotheses and interpretation of results a»B 
given first. The data relating to teaching competence testing of tho 
hypothesis and interpretation of results follow them* 

3.1 Data Relating to Teaching Selfconcept 

3.1.1 The pretest, posttest and gain scores on T3.CS of the pontrol 
group of student-teachers are given in.;Table 3,1# 

TABLE - 5,1 ‘ 

pretest, FDSTTEST AND GAIN SCORES IN TEACHING SELFCUNCEPT 
SCALE DF THE CONTROL GROUP OF SVUDErJT-TLACHERS( N=10) 


r“‘ 

31. I 
No. . 

Pretest J 

Scores 1 

Fosttest 

Scores 

. 1 

{ Gain 

\ 3cotes 

01 

283 

289 

6 

02 

335 

344 

9 

03 

321 

363 

42 

04- , 

304 

361 

57 

05 

33D 

379 

49 

06 

313 

334 

21 

07 

274 

•• 314 

40 

OB 

346 

39 0 

44. 

09 

293 

2,93 

5 

10 

251 , , 

337 

86 

n 

305,00 

340,9 0 

35.9 0 

SD 

2B.34 

31.76 

24.57 




The data in Table 3,1 show that the mean post test score of the 
control group of student teachers was higher than thoir mean pretest 
scores. The mean post test score uaa 340,90 as against the mean pro 
test score showing thereby a gain of mean 35,90 scores, !' 

3,1.2 Testinc; ,.f the. FiTst Hypothesis 

' To test the hypothesis that "there is no significant difference 

between the pretest and post test mean teaching selfconcept scores of 
control group of student-teachers "5 significance of the difference 
between pretest and post test mean teaching selfconcept scores of the 
control group of student-teachers (b'= 10 ) was found. 

TAB LE - 3,2 

SiG\iIFICA!^CE UF THE DIFFERENCE BETUEEN PRETEST AND POST TEST fEAN 
TEACHING selfconcept SCORES OF CONTROL CROUP OF SfUDENT- 

TEACHERS ((11 = 10) 

Pretest f R)st Test J Dean Difference ' r ! 't' 

1 lit significance 

n 305.00 
SD 23.34 


340.9 0 
31.76 


35.9 0 


0.67 4.61 


Q.QI 


The data in Table 3,2 shows that the mean difference 35,90 
is significant beyonc! 0*01 level, value being 4*61. So the null 
hypothesis was rejected* The result cf this testing served to confirm 
the finding reported by Dasajh (l9 75) that rnicroteaching treatment is 
helpful in enhancing the teaching selfconcept of studentntDachervS. 

3»1*3 The pretest, post tost and gain scoras ■’On, teaching selfconcept 
of experimental group of student teachers are presented in Table 3*3. 



TABLE D. 3.3 


PteTLST, POSTITESt AND GAIN SCORES IN TEACHING E^LFCGNCeFT OF THE 
EXFERiriENTAL GROUP OF STUDENT-TLMLritrtS 


S l.No. 

Pretest SooreB 

1 

J 

I 

Postteat Scores 

1 Gain Sccros 

11 . 

314 


314 

0 

12 

320 


330 

10 

13 

324 


337 

1.3 

14 

216 


232 , 

16 

T5 

275 


312 

37 

16 

20 7. 


379 

82 

17 

261 


283 

22 

Id 

200 


. 337 

128 

19 

206 


302 • 

6 

20 

280 


340 

60 

n 

200*10 


,318.30 

38*20 

SD ' 

, , 30*45 


38o 86 

30*44 . 


Tha data in Table 3*3 

show 

that tho mean pos-^ 

test score of the 

experimental.group was higher 

than 

the mean pretest scorei The expert- 


(nentdl group dbtained tho moan scars of SlQ.SO as against the .(naan 
score of 2(30*10 dbtained by their counterparts in the control group 
showing a blear gain of 3Q«!l- scdr-’s in the mean. 

3*1,4 Testing of the BBOdh’dl F^ypcthdsis 

To toSt the hypothesis that "there is po significant diffeE'JTOC 
betwedn pretest and post test (nean teadhing selfconcept scores of 
experimental group of student teachers (N= 10 )"v significance of .the 
diffpr,pncd between .pretest ahd post test mean teaching self concept 

I 

score was fouhid* The data are preterlted in TablQ'3,4. . 
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TABLE - 34 4 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRETEST AND FDSt TES't rcAN 
TEACHING self-concept SCORES UF EXFERIftNTAL GROUP OF 
, STUDENT TEACHERS! N>'10) ■ ■ 


I 

Pratest Fbst test 



I. ... ~ I 

flean differencer 


, I Level of 

1 _ !..si.qnlficancp^ 


n 200.10 310,30 38,20 0.48 


SO 39.45 38,36 


3,06 0.05 


The data in Table 3,4 show that the post test mean teaching self- 
concept scores are higher than the pretest mean teaching selfconcept 
scores, the.mean difference being 38,20. The 't' Table ( with 9 degrees 
of freedom) indicates that while a 't* of 3.25 is significant at O.Ol 
level, a t of 2,26 is significant at 0,05 level only. Since the t 
value in the data at hand was 3,06, the pretest post test mean teaching 
selfconcept difference (38,20) is significant only at 0.05 level. This 
is a bit difficult to explain and could perhaps be attributed to the 
low r (0.48) high range of scores (l28) and high standard deviations. 
However, the null hypothesis that "there is no significant difforence 
between pretest and post test mean teaching selfconcept scores of the 
experimental group of student-teachers" was rejected. The finding is 
significant in as much as it helps in corroborating the earlier finding 
of Dosajh (1975) that microteaching facilitates enhancement of the 
teaching selfconcept of student teachers, 

3,1,5 Interp^-etation of Results 

The data in Table 3,1 and 3.3 show the details of teaching 
selfconcept scores agd in Tables 3.2 and 3.4 show the significance 
of the difference between pretest and post'test mean’teaching self- 
concept scores of control group and experimental group'cf student- 
teachoro respectively. The null hypotheses relating to teaching 
selfconcept were also rejected. The significance of the difference 


betbJGGn pretest and post Lest mean tGOctlnij se].f‘concGpt scores of 
each group confirmed the finding of DosajI) (19 ; s) that microtoaching 
could successfully bG usod in enhancing tim i ^Blfnoncept of 

studGnt*^teachers* it : bG est^b'i.'hcd tl'ct (nicroteaching 

technique enablGs the sfuaent teachers , ljc,-.: ral to perceive the 
positive ciiange in their teaching perforisinnce in the classroarn and 
theireby enhancunentr. 'f...;'icir-ter-ching ' ■' -c ”-..‘pt: 

Although the two null hypothose- '’jpeo .-mjected, there uias 
differen-G in tho level or significance 'chc pretest post test mean 

differoncG as shown in Tables 3^2 and 3r‘'':- In the control group the 
mean difference was significant at 0*01 levclj, whore as in the experi- 
mental group the mean difference was simifleant at 0,05 level only® 

Why did the pretest post test mean difference in teaching, selfconcept 
of experimental group of student teachers fail to reach 0*01 level of 
significance*- There might be. several reasons for this strange pheno¬ 
menon* It is true that the experimental group of student teachers 
(M=1Q) had undergone additional treatment of integration of teaching 
skills in the simulated situation in comparieon to the control group of 
student teachers-( N=10) who practised h.ictoteaching with independent 
skills. Till the end of practice of five independent teaching skills 
in the' simulated situation, both the experimental and control group 
were subjected to the same , treatment and they had u.'.Jergone treatment 
variation only after that. It is also, true that- no post test was con¬ 
ducted immediately after the microteaching treatment in independent 
teaching skills to find out. the change in tnaching selfconcept of 
experimental group and control group consisting of I0 student teachers, 
each. Further, it was found useful to examine the details of the 
content in Tables 3.2 and 3,4 meticulously tc understand the reasons 
for the difference in the level of significance of the pretest,post- 
test mean differences in the two groups^ The pretest post test moan 
difforencG in teaching selfconcept of control group was 35*90 and 
that of experimental group 38,20 and the mean difference of 2*30 could 
be attributed to the superiority of the experimoncr.l group. It lias 
found a bit helpful to scrutinise the range in gain scores of the 




control and experiinenthl groups uhich ujere B1 and 12B rospectivyely. 
Siniilarly the standard douiations of the pretest and post tost teaching 
selfconcept scores of the'control group were 28. j 4 and 31o76 and 
that of exporifiiental group were 39tt45 and 33«36 rospoctiwoly® In other 
words, the neasuros of dispersion of teaching selfconcept scores of 
experimental group of ten student teachers were high and r low when 
cornparod with those of control group of ten student teachers, HoWgi/gt, 
any nencrnlization based on data from a uory small sarnple of ten student 
teachers may be rather risky» Further studies using j. ^rger samples 
may help in bridging the gap. In the present study, the higher mean 
difference of .3B.2G goes in favour of the experimental group which may 
be considered as the indication of the superiority of the.microteaching 
based on integrated skills^ This is a- significant finding of the studyo 

It may be noted that one of the objoctives of the study (l,7*2) 
was to find out the effect of microtGaching separately on control group 
of student toachers, and exporimontal group of student teachers by 
Comparing the pretest and post test mean difference within the group 
and the two null hypothoses wbeg framed accordingly® It was found 
desirable on the part of the investigator to attempt to find the signi-^ 
ficahce of the differonce bbtwGon the meon gain scores in teaching 
Selfconcept of the control and experimontal group of student-teachers. 
It was also one of the limitations of the present study However 

within the limitations of the study, the two null hypotheses relating 
to teaching self-concept of the two groups of student-teachers were 
rejected and microteaching was found facilitating in onhancing the 
teaching self-concept of student-teachers, 

3,2,0 .Data Relating to Teaching Competeneg 

3*2,1 Presentation of Data .. 

Thd prgtGst, posttgst and gain scores in- teaching competence 
of tha'control group of student teachers (|\|=10) arc shown in Table 3,5, 
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'table -.3.5 

PRETEB'i^ POST TEST AND GAIN SCARES IN TEACHING CL.iPETE O'.' THE 
. CONTROL GROUP OF STUDLr!T-TEACHEr;S(N=1i]) 


Sl.Nd, I 

J 

r** 

' Pretest Scores 

■ 1 

1 

tost Test Scores f 

Gair.ocores 

01 

30 

56 

2C 

02 

22 

50 

20 

03 

24 

50 

26 

04 

23 

63 

40 

05 

23 

63 

40 

06 

26 

65 

30 

07 

21 

53 

32 

08 

22 

56 

34 

00 

25 

61 

36 

10 

. 24 

76 

52 

n 

24,00 

50.30 

35,30 

SD 

2,45 

7,50 

7,59 


The data in Table 3, 

5 shows that the post res'i: 

scores of all 

student' 

•teachers were higher 

than their pretest'scores 

and the mean 

gninscoro uas 35«30, 




Siiiilnrly, the pretest, post test and gain scores of the 
control group of student-teachers aro given in Table 3j6a 
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TABLE - 3,6 

PRETEST, POST TEST AND GAIN SCORES IN TEACHING COi'iPETENCE OF THE ^ 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP OF STUDENT-JEACHERS (n=1Q) 


Si, No, 

I 

! 

I 

Pretest Scores 

‘ 1 “ . 

J Post Test Scores 

1 

1 . . ... 

j Gain Scorci 

11 


20 

56 

36 

12 


23 

63 

40 

13 


24 

62 

38 

14 


23 

56 

33 

15 


24 

66 

42 

16 


24 

53 

29 

17 


20 

76 

48 

18 


25 

64 

39 

19 


25 

65 

40 

20 


23 

75 

46 


n 

24,50 

63,60 

39,10 


SD 

2,42 

7,23 

5.36 


Th 0 data in Table 3.6 shows that the post test scores of all 
student-teachers are higher than the pretest dcares and the mean gain 
teaching competence score of the experimental group is 39 , 10 , 

The data in Table 3.7 shows the mean gain scores of the experi¬ 
mental group of student-teachers was higher than that of the control 
group. 
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TABLE - 3,7 


GAIN SCORES IN TEACHING CbmPElLNCE OF Sr’JOEkr-TEAC 


Cantrell Group (|\l=10) . Experimenta l Group ( N-IQJl . 

. , , , ^ ... . . ^ 


Sl,|\io, 

} Gainscores 

_.i _ _ 

? 

SI. No. ; 

Gain Scores 

01 

26 , 


11 

36 

02 

20 


12 

40 

03 

26 


13 

3B 

04 

40 


14 

33 

05 

40 


15 

42 

06 

39 



29 

07 

32 


17 

40 ' 

OB 

34 


1B 

39 

00 

36 


10 

40 

10 

52 


20 

46 

n 

35,30 



■ 39.10 

SD 

, 7.59 



5.36 


3,2,2 Testing of the bhir^ iHypothtsis 

To test the hypothesis that "there is no significant difference 
between the mean gain scores on teaching competence of experimental 
and control group of student.,teachers" ^ significance of the difference 
between the.iuean gain scores on teaching competence of experimental 
and control groups of student.^tea6hers was computed, The results are 
presented in Table 3,8, 
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TABL£ - 3.0 


SlGfliFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETUEEN DEAN TEACHING CQflFETFNCE 
GAIN SCORE'S OF EXPERlHENTAL AND CONTfOL GROUP OF STUDENT-TEACHERS 


Control Group ' Experitnontal Group J| r 'J 't' j} Louel of 

I I '} J significance 


fi 35.30 


2D 7.59 


39.10 

5.36 


0.97 4,52 0.01 


Tho data in Table 3,8 shows that the D and SD relating to 
toaching competence score of the experimental group were 39.10 and 
5,3a reapgctiuely and the fl and SD of the control group were 35,30 and 
7.59 respectively. The higher mean was in favour of the experimental 
group and the mean difference of 3.80 mas found significant beyond 0,01 
level. The 't' value was 4.52. Thus the null hypothesis that "there 
is no significant difference between the mean gain scores n teaching 
competence of experimental and control group of student-teochors" was 
rejected. 

Significance of the difference between pretest and post test 
mean teaching competence of the experimental and control group are 
given in Table 3.9. 

TABLE - 3, 9 

, SlCNIFlCArCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRETEST, AND FDS't TEST flEAN 
TEACHING competence SCORES OF-CONTROL A-ND"EXPERirCNTAt''' 

, GROUP OF STUD ENT-TEACHERS 


Group 


} PretGst,' 
.-. 1 - . ^ 

1 

Post Test } 

r 

1 1 

T 1 4- I I 

1 ^ 1 

Level of 
Significance 

0.01 

Control 

group 

r-i 

SD 

24.00 

2.45 

59.30 

7,59 

0.16 

14.71 

Expt.al 

group 

n 

SD 

24.50 

2,42 

63.60 

7.23 

0.04 

23.14 

0,01 
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The data in TablG 3o'3 shoujs that the post test mean tooching 
CQmpetGnce score of the control group was highe,r and the neon difference 
□ f 35,30 ujas found significant beyond 0*01 level. The t value was 
14,71, Similarly the post test mean teaching competence of the 
experimental group was found higher and the mean difference of 39,10 

I* 4 

was found significant beyond □.O'l leuol. The t walue was 23.14. 

The results of those tests further strengthen the rejection of the 
null hypothesis relating to teaching competence. 

3,2.3 Interpretotion of Results 

In Tables 3,0 and 3.9, the data with regard to the signifi¬ 
cance of the difference between the various means are presented. In 
all the three cases the mean differences are significant beyond 0,01 
level. The result of the significance of the difference between pre¬ 
test and post test mean teaching conipetcnce scores of the experimental 
and control groups confirm the findings reported by Das et al»j 1976y 
Ooshi, 1977^ Lalitamma, 1977; Passi, 1977; George, 1978; and Dangira, 
1980, 

In the present study the student-teachers of the control group 
practised the skills of probing questioning, reinforcement, stimulus 
variation, explaining and illustrating with exariiples. After that 
without any systematic training, in integration of skills, tho student- 
teachers of the control group were able to integrate, te an extent 
the independent teaching skills in the natural classroom setting. At 
the same time the experimental group had the additional advantage of 
getting the training and feedback in integration of skills, Thrs was 
helpful in improving the teaching competence of experimental group 
significantly in comparison to the control group of student-teachers. 

It may be concluded from this investigation that microteaching improves 
teaching competence of student-teachers significantly and that micro- 
teaching with training in integration of skills improve the teaching 
competence further. However, more studies will be required especially 
those'connected with various methods of integration of teaching skills 
and their effectiveness to substantiate these findings. 




CHAPTtIR- iV 


' FINDINGS AND CGNCLUSiQNS 

This final chapter draws together the main findings and 
conclusions, with their implications and suggestions for further 
research, 

Dsin Findinqs 

1-) There was significant difference botweon the pretest 
and,the past test mean teaching self concept scores of 
the control group of student-teachers. 

2, There was significant difference between the pretest 
and the post test mean teaching selfconcept scores of 
the experimental group of student-teachers. 

3, There was significant difference between the mean gain 
scares in teaching competence of the control group and 
the experimental group of student-teachers. 

4,2 Conclusions 

From the aboue findings one could arrive at three,conclusions, 

1 . Dicroteaching facilitates enhancement of the teaching 
selfconcept of student-teachers, 

2 . nicroteoching is effective in improving the teaching 
competence of student—teachers, 

3. Micreteaching treatment followed by summated strategy 
of integration of teaching skills is superior, to micro- 
teaching treatment based on independent teaching skills 
in improving the teaching competence of student-teachers. 

Impli cations and Suoaestions 

Though micrdteaching facilitates enhancement of the teaching 
selfconcept and development of teaching competence of student'teachers, 



this innountive technique has not become p^^rt of tho secondory or 
primary teacher education programme in most of the teacher training 
institutions in India, The bodies ouch as the the I ri>T, 

Department of Education ir tho Uniuersitias , c;nd SCERTs SIDo. haue to 
make uigorous efforts for the effectiue diffusion and dissemination 
of this useful approach to teacher training programme^ This may be 
dene, besides other things by organising more workshops seminars and 
discussions and encouraging the production of films, taped lessons 
and literature an micro teaching in English, Hindi and especially in 
regional lnnguagoo„ Attempts haue to be made to restructure and 
reuitalize the preuoiling teacher training programme from their theory 
orient.'i'tian to classroom reality orientation in the light of the IMCTE 
document on teacher education, ' 

The significance of training in basic teaching skills in simulated 
situations need special erfinhasis. If training institutions train 
student-teachers in simulated situations, it will be a blessing not 
only for the pupils of the practising schools and their teachers but 
also for studenb-tsachers. The student—teachers may be initiated to 
actual classroom teaching practice only after ascertaining that they 
haue acquired the minimum leuel of competence and confidence in a 
series of simulated teaching situations, for this, the teLacher- 
educators haae to work not only by inuoluing thBmse.LUes in the obserua:- 
tien of practice sessions in simulated situations bu*}!: also in the 
performance of demonstration lessons for independent teaching skills 
ns well as for integrated teaching skills, 

4,4 S ucjcestl ons for Further Research 

Though there is ewipirical euidence and general agreement about 
the usefulness of r. icroteaching in improuing the teaching competence 
of preseruice and in-service teachers through the practice of inde¬ 
pendent teaching skills, there is not much information about tho 
usefulness of training in integration of teaching skills in general 
for improuing teaching competence, Moreover, there is no empirical 



euidencB about the superiority of <any particular strategy for 
integration of teaching skills. So the follouing studies are suggested 
for further research in this area. 

1, Effect of yarious strategies of integration of teaching 
skills (Suinmativa strategy. Additive strategy, Diode 
strategy, Subsumption strategy and No Strategy) on teaching 
compotcncG of student-teachers, 

2 , A comparatiue study of the teaching competence of student- 
teachers trained through microteaching technique and mini¬ 
teaching, 

3, A comparative study of the teaching selfconcept of student- 
teachers trained both in FIACS and microteaching and those 
trained in microteaching alone, 

4, A comparison of the effectiveness of live classroom and 
si'iiulated situation in integrating the teaching skills and 
improving teaching competence, 

hesearch studies mioy be undertaken by varying the number of core 
skills, strategies used for integration of teaching skills, simulated 
situations and live classroom and using various tools like BGTC, ITC5, 
ATAl.and TSCS, The present study may be replicated on different 
samples by introducing one more post test stage, one at the end of 
practice of independent teaching skills, and the other after integra¬ 
tion of teaching skills using BGICS^ IJGS r.nd TSCS, 

The concept of integration of teaching skills is still in its 
embryonic stage* The conceptual framework, modus operand! for its 
training, evaluation and measurement tools and the mode of providing 
feedback furnish fertile ground for research, experimentation and 
innovation in this vital area of microteaching. 
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AP'PENDIX - A 


IN CDRE TEACHING CO|vH^TENCE SCALE (iTCS ) 

(Dev/QlapE-d for assessing the ability of Integration 

of Skills) 


Name, of the student teacher;___ R oll No, 

C lass 3 _____^Topic;___ 

Date;________Time Duration^__ 

Practice Lesson Mo,S_ 


Instructions ; 

This scale consists of twenty statements regarding the 
teaching behaviours which reflects the skill af integration on the 
part of teacher. Each one of the statements has five possible res¬ 
ponses such as not at all, to a little extent, etc,. The observer 
should rate after careful observations of the teacher and pupils 
behaviour 

Responses (Code) 

Not at all (1) (when the said behaviour is not 

exhibited at,all) 

To a little Extent (2) (When the said behaviour is 

exhibited slightly) 

To some Extent(3) . (When the said behaviour is 

exhibited a little more as 
required) 

To a considerable ( 4 ) (When the said behaviour is 
Extent exhibited considerably as 

required) 

To a great Extent( 5 ) (When the said behaviour is 

exhibited satisfactorily to 
the required extent) 

You are requested to put a X under the most suitable category. 


Weight 

1 . 

2 . 

3, 

4, 

5, 




1, Used learnt skills with caso ■ ( ) ()()() ( ) 

2. Skills used uotl according to the ( ) ()()() ( ) 


teaching-learning situations 

3, Chanced the behaviour according to ( ) ()()() ( ) 

the need of the teaching"learning 

situation 

4, Uas more cautious about the skills ( ) ()()() ( ) 

than the contents 

5, In certain situations, could not () ()()() () 

decide upon the type of the skills 

to be used 

6 , Took care of the needs of students () ()()() () 

while trying to integrate the skills 

7a Solection of skills was appropriate () ()()() () 

with reference to the objectives 
and content of the lesson 

8. Skills Were properly sequenced in ( ) ()()() ( ) 

dealing with the contents 

. Skills Were properly absorbed in ( ) ()()() ( ) 

the teaching style* 

10. Skills wort, used in proper proportion ( ) ()()() ( ) 


11. Components of different skills wero 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

used with proper fusion 

12. Skills were too predominantly ex- 

( 

) 

/ 

1 

) 

( 

) 

( 

.) 

( 

) • 

hibited in the classroom 

13, Skills inhibited th^ noffnal process 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

.) 

{ 

) 

of tBcchlng 

14, Students likEid the tooching 

( 

) 

( ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

15, Students were uery attentive 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

16, Students were keen to raspand 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

17, S’oUdonts pa 1'tic i pa to d with intarBst 

in the closGroom activities 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

10, Student participation was maximised 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

, Students asked questions 

( 

) 

■( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

20. Classroom was properly managed 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 



TEACHING SELF-CUNCEPT SCALE 


PLEASE FILL IN THE FOLLOWING PARTICULARS 


rriGaao 0 ooo • n « «caoooAfi« l' a Cin ao •b^oAQB 

>■1 

CQj.X0QEij««eo ■•dtoAOiot dddo ododoBoooasfit 


Dat0^ 


D 


PleasG rejad the directions carefully before ujritinQ on this paper 


U iroctions 

1, Please fill in the particulars mentioned abouo on this page, 

2, Thtiro arc two sets of words (Set A and Set o) containing common 
ndjectiuBS on pages 2 and 3 rcspectiuoly. The words in Sot A 
describe yourself as a teacher (person) and Sot B describe your 
teaching work in the class room and its outcome- (teaching process 
and its effectiveness). They will help us in finding out what 
you think of yourself, 

o. The information collected through this tool, will ba kept strictly 
confidential and will nev/or be used to your disadvantage. This 
is an attempt to help you to improve yourself and to become a 
better teacher, 

4, Please be frank and honest in your responses, because the results 
are likely to be helpful in your better adjustment, 

5, Work quickly and do not spend too much time on any single word, 

5. There is no time-limit and no right and wrong answers, 

7. Ho w to a nswe r Set A s 

Read each word and try to ^hink how that word describes your¬ 
self as a teacher. If you think that you are very much like that 
pur ( X ) in the first column. If you are much like that pUr your 
responso ( x ) in the second column. If you arc uncertain, put (x) 
in the third column. If you think that you are not like that, give 
your response in the fourth (x) column. If you feel that you are 
not at c?,ll like that, give the responso (x) in the fifth column. 
Two examples are shown below. 



Uery much 
like this 

J fluch like 

I this 

J Uncertain 

1 

( 

J Not like 
this „ 

J Not at all 

J like this 


1 

JL 2 

3 

I _ _4 

I 5 

■faithful 

( X ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

rude 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

(x) 



Now See 

the Words in 

Set A , 





a' ctiue 

kind 

pdlite 

inefficient 

attrcctive, 

healthy 

intelligent 

inspiring 

attentive 

harsh 

enthusi?- 

stic 

honest 

capable 

cheerful 

careless 

smart 

creative 

Sympathetic 

foolish 

civilized 


TEACHING SELF-CDNCEPT 

Set A (List of words relating to.teacher person) 


( ) 
(') 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

{ ) 

( } 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


_ 1 _ 5 „ 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

{ ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

{ .) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ■( ) ( ) { ) 

() n {'/ ( .) 

() ( ) {) () 

() () () () 


1 

^loof ( ) 

devoted ( ) 

tolerant ( ) 

artistic ( ) 

frank ■ ( ) 

impatient ( ) 

affectionate! ) 

humble { ) 

optimistic ( ) 

■apprecia- ( J 
tivc 

narrow-” ( ) 
minded 

human { ) ( 

resourceful! ) ( 

sincere (. ) ( 

realistic ( ) ( 

nervous ( ) ( 

co-Gpera- ( ) ( 

tive 


4 5 

!)!),;!)!) 

! ) ( ) ! ) ( ) 
!)!)!) ! ) 

! ) ( ) ( ) ! ) 

! ) ! .) ! ) ! ) 

! ) ! ) ! ) !,) 

! ) ! ) ! ) ( ). 

! •) ! ) ( ) ! ) 

! ) ! ) ! ) ! ) 

! ) ! ) ( ) ! ) 

( ) ! ) ! ) ! ) 

) ! ) ! ) ! ) 

) ( ) ! ) ! ) 

)!)!)!) 
) ! ) ! ) ! ) 

)!)()!) 
) ( ) ! ) ( ) 


well- !)()!)!)!) 
adjusted 

Unscrupu- ' ( ■ ) ( ) ! ) ! ) ! ) 
lous 

happy ! ) ! ) ! ) ( ) ! ) 


HAliE WU fiESPONDED TO EUERY WORD? PLEASE CHECK 

Now se-e p';r;c,.’. .. .. J 



m TO ansuer set b 


Read each word and try to think houj that word describes 
ycur teaching work in the classrcom and its outcome. For indica¬ 
ting your response against each word follow the same procedure 
given above. Two examples arc given below. 


Very much [ l''luch like,' Uncertain Not like,' Not at all 

_L tJiis ^lij<e„thi3 

_J_ [—_.X _ 1 „... 3 _ ■ 4 _ 5 __ 

helpful (x) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

irregular ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) (x) 

New see the.,foilcwitig wards,:-, .; ,, ' -.--■-r-' j 'ii i.iorU'-^ 


1 

appropriate ( ) 

punctual ( ) 

original ( ) 

disciplined ( ) 

inconsistent ( ) 


dynamic ( ) 

proportionate ( ) 

democratic ( ) 

flexible ( ) 

discouraging ' ) 

practical ( ) 

psychological ( ) 

humorous ( ) 

indirect ( ) 

unfair ( ) 

respensibe ( ) 

idecol ( ) 

rewarding ( ) 

interactive ( ) 


,.2 3 4 5 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

() n ( ) ( ) 

() () ( )( ) 

() ( ) ( ) n 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

' ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

() ' ) n () 

() ( ) ( ) ( ) 

() ( ) () () 

'■ ) n ( ) () 
( j >,. ) () () 

( ) ■ ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ■: ) ( ) () 

() :)()() 
( ) () ( ) ( ) 


-i. 

inacloquate ( ) 
natural ( ) 
objective ( ) 
cumprehonsive( ) 
permissive ( ) 
unpleasant ( ) 
facilitative ' ) 
probing ( ) 
positive • ( ) 
fluent ( ) 
ineffective ( ) 
pronotive ( ) 
relaxed ( ) 
reasonable ( ) 
informal ( ) 
illustrative ( ) 
reinforced ( ) 
partial ( ) 
integrative ( ) 


._2_3._4 5 

()()()() 
()()()() 
()()()() 
()()()() 
()()()() 
()()()() 
()()()() 
(){)()() 
()()()() 
( ) ( ) C ) ( ) 
()()()() 
()()()() 
()()()() 
()()()() 
()(){)() 
()()() n 
()()()() 
()()()() 
()()()() 



(vi) 2'“ 



un c- a t i s f n c t or y 

/ 

V 

) 

) 

{ ) 

1 ( 

) ( ) 

rGfinecI 

( ) 

{ 

/ 

( 

\ 

) 

sc-quEi-tia:.. 

( 

) 

( ) 

E J 

' ( 

) f ) 

inv/'Jlueci 

( ) 

( 

) 

r 

) 

iis-pi'GSvSi'jG 

■ 

) 

( ) 

i; ) 

( 

) ( ) 

.. stimulating 

( ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

;i&aninnful 

( 

\ 

j 

( ) 

( ] 

1 f 

) ( ) 

monotonous' 

( ) 

1 ( 

) 

( 

) 

Je^iblo 

f 

) 

( ) 

(,) 

( 

) ) 

tho rough 

( ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

i ■'rtilevant 

( 

) 


( ) ( 

) (■) 

si.nplG 

( ) 

, f 
\ 

) 

( 

) 

useful 

( 

) 

, ( ) 

■ ) 

,( 

) ( ) 

methadical 

( ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

unrfn 

( 

) 

( ) 

( ) 

( 

,) ( ) 

tas k- 

( ) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 








crientod 






v/nlid 

( 

) 

' ) 

^ ) 

/ 

) ( ) 

lliClJr- 

( ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 








organised 






waguc 

f 

t 

) 

( ) 

( ) 

( 

) ( ) 

unsuccessful 

( ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

skilled 

( 

) 

f ) 

1) 

, / 

) ( ) 

systematic 

( ) 

/ 

\ 

) 

( 

) 


H.',VE YOU RESRJEUED TO EV/ERY UCRD? PLEASE CHEC i(, THANKS 




/\ ppemd:./ - c 


NAl'IES GF student. TEACHERS fi^RTiClPATED ^.N THE PRO SECT 


FUST GRADUATE TRAINING COLLEGE, 

SHlLIXiNG 

P Ljrri'-^lcjG 

r'fc) igs 

HrG D^ilinin Sylom 

Babu* E*Go 

iliss Gnyatri ChoujdhUri 

Duchu Prasad 

r'liGs Gracyo K* □« 

DhuvanGncjran. G« 

PlrSo DayasGGli Natarajon 

C lofTiGnt □. no min 

Hiss nary, C* Paul 

Dovyendor Singh Virdi 

Hiss Philomina flathaui 

Gian Stcuon 3onas 

r-lisE RGcthamma ZlasGph 

Gohn Pertin 

Hiss Sallymol Zccharia 

Hneko Arthur Sangma 

flrs^ Santc.sh Gautarn 

Hohanan Gair» G* 

riisa Sc my Kurian 

Prav/as Chandra Gena 

Facilitators 
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